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draftees as to the importance of their assignment to military service; most ac-
cepted military service as a necessary chore.

Many men could be informed sufficiently to realize that even though their
own lot was poor or their job undesirable and difficult, neither could be im-
proved if Hitler took over. Moreover, they would probably be made worse*
From grim facts they could discover a personal stake in winning the war. The
Information and Education Service 9 exerted great effort to provide such facts.
This task undoubtedly was harder because of an all-too-prevalent attitude of un-
concern in the nation at large. For a month or two after Pearl Harbor the coun-
try was aroused to the indignity, the inhumanity, and the unfairness of the
Japanese attack. The nation put forth a united effort, but, as time wore on, this
emotional reaction became less and less potent. Though many homes were
affected by members going into the armed forces, there was an obvious drop in
the national enthusiasm for the war effort.10

9 The accomplishment of the Information and Education Service under Maj. Gen. F. H. Osborne
was phenomenal. It was responsible for the publication of Yank, magazine for servicemen, which
began June 17, 1942 with 175,000 copies and on August i, 1945 had a circulation of 2,400,000
copies with 14 separate editions covering the globe. The Armed Forces Radio Service broad-
cast from 177 Army radio stations all over the world, plus 54 foreign-government and com-
mercial stations and 113 sound systems in hospitals. Over 120,000 radio transcriptions were
being distributed at the peak load in August, 1945, with an average of 86,000 monthly. There
were 18 different editions of the daily newspaper, Stars and Stripes, the European Theater
edition alone having a daily net circulation of 1,200,000. Large bulletin-sized news maps
were issued weekly, beginning with 18,000 copies with the first issue April 27, 1942, and
reaching a total distribution of 190,000 copies in August, 1945. Descriptive pocket guides
were written for 26 foreign countries and 7 others for European cities for the special use of
the soldiers. Informational films known as the "Why We Fight" series, seven in number, were
shown to an estimated audience of over 45,000,000 persons in the United States alone, the
first of which "Prelude to War," had an audience of 9,700,000 men. In addition there were
special informational pictures on "The Negro Soldier," "Our Ally Britain," "Our Enemy
German," "Enemy Japan," "Your Job in Germany," "The Army Navy Screen Magazine."
Under the Armed Forces Institute with headquarters at Madison, Wisconsin, correspondence
courses at grade-school, high-school and junior-college levels, as well as technical courses,
were provided through 10 branches to a total student group of 874,515 up to August, 1945-
On that date, 575,711 were actively enrolled. A total of 364 self-teaching educational manuals
were published, covering different subjects in many different fields. For the purpose of round-
table discussions, a large series of discussion pamphlets, prepared by the American Historical
Association, were issued. Foreign-language guides were published covering 29 different lan-
guages. Five university schools were established in Europe, two in England, one each in
France, Italy, and Hawaii, utilizing 300 civilian instructors with an average enrollment of
approximately 13,000 men. This division prepared a series of orientation skits to be used by
a leader in every unit for a i-hour weekly "orientation" discussion of the war. Research of
soldier attitudes was carried out continuously, the findings of many of which affected basic
staff policies. They included the point score system, attitudes of infantrymen, fraternization,
statistical studies of casualties, attitudes of soldiers towards deployment. These were published
in a restricted monthly bulletin, What the Soldier Thinks and roughly 110,000 copies of each
issue were distributed down to company officers.
10 With biting sarcasm, Sevareid described the contrast between the situation at home and the
crisis at the time the first American division landed in Great Britain:
"Rommel's Legions reappeared at Tobruk, and the whole middle East was again under
mortal threat; enemy torpedoes sucked American ships below the surface of the crystal Caribbean,
so close that a chorus girl in a Miami penthouse could see men die in flaming oil, and all the